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\WHERE ARE YOU GOING TO, 
MY PRETTY FILM? 


READ and circuses were the two necessaries 
B of life that the ancient Roman Emperors 
id to give their subjects, in order to keep them 
edient. The motion picture theatre is the 
odern counterpart of the ancient ampitheatre, 

e resort of hundreds of thousands seeking 
heap and temporary relief from the complexi- 
ties and monotony of life, together with a little 
warmth, a bright light, companionship, and 
escape to the land of dreams and romance. The 
oman circuses were intended to divert the 
nind of the masses from too much attention to 
politics; yet politics would filter in, because 
mass entertainment does not stop at mere en- 
tertainment. Into the dream world of the stage 


creep elements of adventure—travel, news, 

lescription, speculation—in short, the danger- 

us element of ideas. So the “tyrant” may end 

vhere he began, the victim of a revolution in 
arena that he has patronized ! 

the 


ilern world have the same perplexing charac- 


Che forms of mass entertainment in 


teristic. Radio and cinema were invented by 


ientists, and exploited by showmen with 


urely commercial aims. They wanted to sell 
new form of cheap entertainment to the 
isses, and they succeeded. But in so doing— 
the very process of successfully attracting 
e attention of audiences counted in millions 
they also attracted the notice of publicists, 
lucators and governments. For the medium 
hich so profitably amused millions, might also 
nform and educate them. And so began that 
making process—that blending of a little 
lightenment with much entertainment, like 
ist with dough—which produces the modern 
But the 


‘redients are costly, and only the larger coun- 


dio and motion picture programme. 


ies of the world can afford to manufacture 
m themselves; the smaller countries must 


import most of them and make a mixture 


adapted, as far as possible, to their own palate. 


How Hollywood Entertains Canada. 
Somewhat such is the position of Canada in 
regard to motion picture entertainment. “Can- 
ada,” says the Film Year Book for 1940, “is 
not a motion picture country in the sense that 
the United States is.” The average Canadian 
spends on cinema-going only $3.00 per head 
per year, as compared with nearly $7.00 per 
head in the U.S.A. 


at picture-theatres in this country was 138- 


The total yearly attendance 


millions in 1939; which means that, on an aver- 
age, each inhabitant of the Dominion visits the 
“movies” just over once a month, paying just 
under twenty-five cents a time for his seat. 
What he pays totals up in a year (1939) to 
over $34,000,000. 


to keep going some 


This sum is large enough 
1,274 motion picture 
theatres of which, however, 208 are open only 
If the total audience 
were distributed evenly over these theatres, 


one or two days a week. 


they would occupy just over one-quarter of the 
available seats all the time. 

In about two-thirds of the motion picture 
theatres of Canada, the programme shown com- 
prises two feature films, a news-reel and a car 
toon and trailer; while in the remaining one 
third it comprises one feature film, a news-reel, 
The 


double-feature programmes are predominant in 


a cartoon, and two or three short films. 


the larger cities, and rarest in such rural areas 
as Saskatchewan and Prince Edward Island. 
The feature film constitutes the main attraction 
of the programme; but it is not a Canadian 
product. For Canada belongs to that group of 
smaller nations which depend for their supply 
of popular entertainment upon some other 
country. About 483 feature films were im- 
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ported into this country in 1939. Of these, the 
lion’s share was provided by the United States, 
with France second, and the United Kingdom 
third. The influence of Hollywood in the Cana- 
dian theatre appears to have been increasing 
Thus, between 1937 and 1939, 
the proportion of the 
United States rose from 58 to 67 per cent: the 


in recent years. 
film imported from 
proportion from France rose from 22 to 25 per 
cent: while the proportion from the United 
Kingdom fell from 18 to 7 per cent.* Canada 
has no film-producing industry of her own, 
except in the case of a few shorts and news- 
reels. She is one of the smaller markets for 
the products of Hollywood, contributing from 
four to five per cent of the total revenue of 
3ut the 
industry has, since the days of the first World 


United States producers. 3ritish film 
War, been unable to compete successfully with 
the United States in providing Canada with 
films. Proximity, cultural and economic ties, 
and voice preferences, all help to account for 
Hollywood’s predominance; in addition, this 
predominance has been strengthened and pro- 
tected by financial links between Canada and 
the United States. Films are distributed to the 
theatres in Canada by eight national distribu- 
tors, three of whom (Regal, Empire and Col- 
umbia) are Canadian, while five (Paramount, 
Twentieth-Century Fox, Warners, RKO and 
United Artists) are branches of American com- 
In addition, Regal distributes MGM 
The distri- 


bution of French films is mainly in the hands 


panies. 


films, and Empire Universal films. 


of France-Film Limited, of Montreal. 
Thus United States influence is predom 
It is 


similarly predominant among the exhibitors, 


inant among Canadian film distributors. 


who own and run the theatres. Slightly under 


half of the motion picture theatres of Canada 


to-day belong to “independents’’, while the re 


*The average number of copies of cach feature film 
required for the Canadian market is eight. This means 
that about 4,000 positive prints of feature pictures are 
used by Canadian theatres each year. These 4,000 
copies are printed in Canada on film made by the 
Canadian Kodak Company, i.e. about thirty million 
feet of positive prints are made each year in Canada 
from imported negatives. It is calculated that out of 
every dollar taken in at the theatre-box offices in 
Canada, 85 cents are spent in Canada 


mainder are owned or operated in groups 
chains. Many of these theatres are contro 
by distributors ; others have entered into agr 
ment with particular distributors, which li: 
their freedom to respond sensitively to the 
tastes of the public, in so far as these beco: 
articulate. 


in Canadian 
The outstanding force in the Cana- 


Monopoly Tendency 
Theatres. 
dian motion-picture theatrical world is Famous 
Players Canadian Corporation, which is con- 
trolled by a United States company, Paramount 
Pictures. The spread of the power of Famous 
Players illustrates the growth of monopolistic 
tendencies in the film field in Canada. Out- 
wardly, there remains an appearance of free 
competition ; but in effect there is considerable 
restriction of competition by hidden agree- 
ments, holdings, associations and trade prac 
tices. In 1931 a Government Enquiry revealed 
the existence of a combine in the motion picture 
industry of Canada—in the person of Famous 
Players—which took a variety of forms; and 
the position since then has not substantially 
changed. Theatres are classified and zoned, 
and certain of them given “protection” in the 
showing of films, which puts independent ex 
hibitors at a disadvantage. Similarly, booking 
and pooling agreements are made_ between 
Famous Players and other theatre operators 
which reduce competition among independent 
exhibitors, and restrict their choice of pictures 
Again, Famous Players has either acquired or 
operates by agreement, many theatres, pat 
By th 


purchase, or the obtaining of options to put 


ticularly those in strategic positions. 


chase, theatre sites, and by keeping closed cet 
tain theatres, the combine helps to limit the 
furthet 
The 


thus 
the possibility of competition. 


building of new theatres, and 


restricts 


combine also is in a strong enough position t 


take first choice of the best pictures to be 
leased by distributors in Canada, and to obtai: 
them on better terms than are available to t! 
independent owners. 

It is not easy to say whether this tendenc 
to monopoly in the Canadian film industry h 
harmed the interests of the theatre-goer. 
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the 
The purchase 


the demise of 


itimate stage” in Canada. 


ibt it has hurried on 


closing, or transformation, of many of 
ida’s stage-play theatres by the film com- 
has made it impossible, or unprofitable, for 
old touring companies to continue; but 
was merely hastening a process bound to 
The main economic effect 
the combine is to stabilize and standardize 


ir in any Case. 


Canadian market for the products of Holly- 
«1; but fortunately, during the last decade, 
quality of Hollywood’s film production has 
ne up, and therefore the ordinary picture 
the The 
n drawback is that such standardization of 


1 


luct makes against innovation and experi- 


itre-goer is, in main, satisfied. 


wt 


Thus, non-American films of merit have 
found it easy to make headway in Canadian 
Foo. The 


sitive as negative films :* 


import duty is the same for 
it therefore weighs 
portionately heavier on the import of un- 
ial or experimental films, of which it is only 
rth bringing in one or two positive copies— 
in on the import of popular feature films 
ught in, in negative form, and subsequently 
ultiplied by positive printing in Canada. 


Film Taste Standardized. 


tres specialize in the exhibition of any par- 


Few Canadian 


ilar type of film; there are no theatres that 


ke a point of exhibiting European-Con- 


ntal, or “unusual” films; nor are there any 
vs theatres (as in New York, London, and 

big cities), showing programmes of an 
ir’s length, comprising news-reels, cartoons 


shorts. Practically the only channel re- 


ning for the minority of cinema-goers who 


to see unusual or experimental films, in 
local Film Society, but there are now only 
n of these in Canada (at Montreal, Toronto, 


ttawa, Hamilton, Edmonton, Regina and 


ncouver ), and their future is somewhat pre- 


us. Even in peacetime Film Societies 


ive no encouragement or stimulus from 


lic authorities, such as is enjoyed by the 


1 Societies of Great Britain. In Britain 


From negative film, positive prints are 
ction on the 


made for 
screen. 


the performances of these Societies are re 
garded as private exhibitions ; they are not sub- 
ject to the ordinary film censorship, and can 
therefore show 


freely films. 


Moreover, they are allowed to show films on 


experimental 


Sundays, and thus can avail themselves of local 
picture theatres not in use at that time. In 
Canada the same set of censorship regulations 
apply to Film Societies as to the ordinary com 
mercial picture theatres. And as in most prov 
inces no Sunday showing is allowed, such 
Societies find it hard to secure for their public 
performances any of the ordinary theatres. 
Hampered by these conditions, the Canadian 
lilm Societies find it difficult to provide pro 
grammes sufficiently differing from the stand 
ardized fare in the commercial theatres; and 
since the War it has become increasingly diffi- 
cult to obtain the supply of foreign films upon 
which these Societies used chiefly to rely. 
Thus, Canadian film-goers enjoy little or no 
opportunity to see anything beyond — the 
standardardized product of Hollywood. They 
are hardly allowed to know that films of other 
art forms and other social purposes exist out 


side the boundaries of Canada. Thus, even 
when the occasional unusual film does turn up, 
it receives little publicity and but small chance 
of earning the appreciation necessary to ensuré 
ita long run. So film taste in Canada remains 
static, except in so far as the shrinkage of its 
world markets may, in time, force Hollywood 


into fresh experiments and changes. 


Why Education by Film Hangs Fire. 
Alongside of its main function, which is to 
entertain, the film has a subsidiary function, 
functions 
The 


history of the film has shown us that the highest 


to inform and educate. The latter 


are corollaries, not rivals, of the former. 
kind of entertainment can be educational: and 
also that the most effective type of educational 
The diffi 
culty that arises is due to the fact that the film 


film can have entertainment value. 


is a medium blending entertainment with edu 
cation, whilst traditionally these two elements 
are kept strictly apart, and regarded as incom- 
patible. Instruction is a word associated with 


schooling ; and schooling is not associated with 
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the pleasanter forms of amusement. Therefore 


the public rejects outright any attempt to 


thrust instruction upon it through the medium 
of entertainment. It will only tolerate such 
remain unconscious 

Yet the 
the film in education is so wide as to be hard to 
define. It 


elements provided it can 


of their educational value. scope of 


ranges from certain feature films 
at the one end, to class-room instructional films 
at the other end. Thus, a romantic historical 
feature film, shown primarily as pure entertain 
ment, may contain details or background which 
have a “general knowledge” value. Similarly, 
news-reels purvey a certain amount of current 
history and topical information. Again, indus- 
trial films made for advertising purposes often 
contain useful technical and sociological infor 


mation which 1s 


thought. 
added to the 


“instruction”, a 


stimulating to 
Broadly speaking, the film has 
old concept of education as 
newer concept of education as “information”, 
or “description”. The main power of the film 


is to describe, through the medium of the eve; 


and in so far as seeing a thing actually happen 


creates a stronger impression than hearing it, 
or reading about it 1n a book, the film has a 
the effects 


Under 


education, the 


powerful capacity to educate. But 


are not always immediate and concrete. 


old-fashioned systems of text 


knowledge to be imparted, 


achieved could be measured in 


written re ponse ce) the text book. 


nathematical check-up through exam 


With the 


his kind of check-up is much more diffi 


certificate & exc. 


The film excels at portraying physical 


movement, processes of growth or action, and 
relations of living beings to their environment 


or to one another. It does not easily segregate 
a few facts from their natural setting. Con 
lend itself to the text 


hook treatment, or to the kind of training which 


equently it does not 
is measured in terms of examination papers. 
‘The 
therefore, in time be profound. It 


influence of the film on education 
will fit in 
to a system which opens the doors of the class- 


When 


the day comes that the teachers become primar 


room to the world of actuality outside. 


ily intermediaries between their pupils and the 


Page 


will, 


external world, striving to bring the two 
immediate contact, then the film will bec 
with radio, one of the most important ed 
tional tools, instead of being regarded as 
present, an educational frill. 

Our present system of schooling does 
easily lend itself to the use of film and ra 
The 
subjects, which compete with each other 
Most of those 
text-book, or at | 
Children go 


school and whilst at school are carefully s| 


curriculum is divided up into sep. 
the limited time available. 
jects are taught by 
through a literary medium. 


away, as in a cloister, from the world outsi 

Teachers themselves are noted for a certai: 
aloofness, which distinguishes them from t! 
ordinary run of mankind. The terms “acad 
emic”’ and “doctrinaire” are proof of this rel 
of monasticism. In addition, instruction }) 
film involves exploring a new technique 

teaching, and to acquire this technique does 
not at present bring any educational advanta: 
which can be measured in terms of ordinat 


examinations. 


Canadian Schools Backward on Making 
Use of Films. 


vice to the idea that the moving picture | 


Nearly everyone pays lip set 


educational uses; yet the progress of the fill 
The lat 


survey made by the Dominion Bureau of St 


in the school is astoundingly slow. 


tistics in 1937 showed that only about 


motion picture projectors were in use in C 


dian schools. Of these, about 260 belo 


to the schools, and the remainder main! 


teachers. More than two-thirds of these 


jectors were 16 m.m. silent machines; 
2 addit 


to this, there were 865 lantern slide project 


were only 32 sound projectors. In 
119 microscopic slide projectors, and 273 

strip projectors and still film attachme: 
Allowing for differences of population, all tl 
visual aids are about four times more nume 
States than in Canad 


in United schools 


schools. Even in Canadian cities nearly | 
third of the school systems make no use of 
Only 82 


of 26,458 rural schools use motion picture r 


of these visual aids to education. 
larly; and a large number of these are 
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rta, where the Extension Department of 


University has organized the biggest 
mal film library and the most extensive 
em of film distribution in Canada’s educa- 


il field. 


ew of the school generation of the future— 
he fact that only 3 out of 59 institutions for 


More serious still—from the point 


ning teachers make regular use of motion 
tures; and only 9 train prospective teachers 
the use of motion-picture equipment. The 
st common reasons given by Canadian school 
thorities for not using motion pictures more, 
as follows; in order of frequency: (1) lack 
money to spend; (2) -lack of information as 
where desirable films can be obtained; (3) 
ichers insufficiently trained in their use; 
+) available films not suited to the course of 
tudy; and (5) lack of electric power, as an 


hstacle to the use of sound pictures in small 


s ( hools. 


Work of the Film Society. Since 1937, a 
good deal has been done by the National Film 
Society of Canada to improve this situation. 

is Society, incorporated under a Dominion 
Charter in 1935, is the only national non-com- 

rcial organization devoted entirely to the 

motion of visual education in Canada. It 
s progressed much beyond the ordinary work 
i Film Society; i.e. organizing showings of 
cign language, documentary and educational 

s. With the aid of grants from the Im- 

al Relations Trust (Great Britain) and the 
kefeller Foundation (U.S.A.), the National 

Society (or its alter ego, the Canadian 

Committee) has 


conducted surveys to 


rmine the film needs of Canada’s educa 
nal system, has established a film library, and 
menced the task of evaluating the existing 
pplies of educational films. The film library 
now branches established in seven Prov 
s. It contains 200 film titles, and in the 
t five months of its operation, circulated 
+1 reels of film to a total audience of 177,000 
ple. There is evidence that during the 
iod of the Society’s activities in the educa- 
nal field, Canadian schools have begun to 


ke increasing use of films. Thus, in Alberta 


there is now one projector available for every 
school district (46). In British Columbia, 
travelling film units sent out by the University 
and the Vancouver School Board reach every 
part of the Province. In Saskatchewan, 
Regina School Board now shows films every 
week in each school under its authority. In 
the Protestant schools of Quebec Province (ex- 
cluding the Island of Montreal), there are now 
53 projectors. Convincing the public of the 
value of films in education is not merely a ques- 
tion of securing the entry of films into the class 
room. The gereral public, including teachers 
and parents, mu be familiarized with the edu- 
cational possibiliues of the film before public 
hodies can be persuaded to spend money on 
equipping our schools with projectors and 
supplying them with films. During the present 
Winter, by an arrangement between the Home 
and School Association, the Shell Oil Company 
of Canada, and the National Film Society, pro- 
grammes of educational films are being shown 
to 160 clubs, composed of parents and teachers, 
estimated to comprise an audience of 30,000 
people. Unfortunately the censorship regula- 
tions in Canada (which cover also regulations 
for safety from fire risks, etc.), 1n most cases 
were drafted without regard to this educational 
The 


trom 


problem. strictness of the regulations, 


which vary Province to Province, is 
appropriate enough for the showing of inflam 
mable 35 m.m. film for public entertainment ; 
but it is not sufficiently modified in the case of 
16 m.m. non-inflammable, slow-burning film, 
which is always used for educational purposes. 
It is true that in several Provinces churches 
and schools are exempt from many of the pro- 
visions of the regulations. However, it is not 
the place, but the kind of film that needs this 
exemption. Means should be found to make 
it easier to show pictures of educational value 
on 16 m.m. slow-burning film to audiences of 
adults, in halls, clubs and institutions which are 
not either churches or schools. Only in this 
way can the use of educational films be popular- 
ized, and the necessary public opinion created 
to demand the better equipping of our schools 
for their use. 
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Use of Documentary Films. 
it is not through the instructional classroom 


In any case, 


film, as such, that this advance is likely to take 
place. The main hope lies in the spread of 
This 


type of film tells, not an imaginary story, but 


the “documentary”, or descriptive, film. 


a true story of how something happens: for 
example, how a ship is built, or a fish caught 
at sea, or lives saved in a tempest through radio 
messages, Or a common commodity grown in 
the tropics and transported to be consumed in 
the great civilized cities of the temperate zone. 
Or such films record daily life in action—a 
group of villagers, the natives of an island, the 
employees of a factory, a ceremony, an election 
campaign, or a war. 

Films of this type lend themselves particu- 


1 
I 


irly to three uses:—(a) to serve as interest 


“shorts”, supplementing the main feature films 
in the ordinary motion-picture theatres; (b) to 
give publicity to industrial processes and pro- 
ducts, for advertising purposes; and to give 
publicity to Government and public service 
activities, or to the efforts of social and philan- 
thropic movements; (c) to provide “general 
knowledge” films, to give educational back- 
ground in schools. Many of the best docu- 
mentary films have been “sponsored” by busi- 
ness firms and Government agencies; and they 
now constitute the largest available source of 
supply of educational films. 

To-day their use is being stimulated by the 
movement for the better teaching of citizen- 
ship. As Professor Lancelot Hogben, author 
of Mathematics for the Million, has written: 
“The man or woman who does not realize what 
scope for intelligent effort, directed towards the 
advancement of human welfare along non-party 
lines, the use of documentary films offers, be- 
longs to the political past, and has no place in 
the political future”. The chief value of the 
documentary film for purposes of citizenship 
is that it brings the citizen, young as well as old, 
into direct visual contact with happenings and 
experiences of which he would otherwise be 
largely ignorant. Thus, it widens the citizen’s 
horizon, and deepens his sympathies—and this 
is likely to be particularly the case with young 
people That the 


at an impressionable age. 


educators of Canada are as yet less than | 
awake to the possibilities of this kind of “ 
cation for citizenship” is shown by the fact 1 
up till now not a single Canadian Educat 
Department or School Board has published 
findings on the use of such films in school, 
for educational purposes. No controlled ex; 
iments have taken place; and no satisfact 
data on the subject are available, except 
can be borrowed from the experiences of 
United States or Great Britain. 


Enter the National Film Board. 1 
production of documentary films in Cana 
which had been carried on sporadically 
some years past, received considerable stimuli 
from the setting up of the National Film Bo 
in 1939. There already existed the Canadiai 
Government Motion Picture Bureau, which had 
been created to produce films which would 
advertise Canada abroad by describing 
trade opportunities and tourist attractions 
the Dominion. But other Government Depart 
ments were already beginning to have films 
made in order to publicize aspects of 
work; and the purpose of the National 


ETT 
it 


tl 
IF 


lim 
Board was to co-ordinate and develop 

The Act 
which created the Board was passed in May, 
1939, shortly before the outbreak of War. I 
provided for a National Film Board of eig! 


Dominion Government film activities. 


members, consisting of a Chairman in the pe: 
son of the Minister of Trade and Commerc: 
another member of the Privy Council, thi 
Civil Servants, and three other persons, 

appointed by the Governor in Council. 1! 
Chairman and the Privy Councillor are pe: 
manent members, the others hold office 

three years at a time. Service on the Boar 
is honorary. The Board’s general function 
to check Government Film activities, advise t 
Governor in Council in connection therewit 
and administer annual grants of money ma: 
by Parliament for its work. Its chief executi 
officer is a Government Film Commission: 
appointed by the Governor in Council on 

Board’s recommendation for periods of th 
years at a time. 


(a) to advise upon the making and distri! 


He has the following duti 
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|) 


ureau, 


of national films designed to help Cana- 
s in all parts of Canada to understand the 
s of life and the problems of Canadians in 
(b) to all 
departmental film activities; (c) to advise 


r parts; co-ordinate national 
methods of securing quality, economy, etc., 
the production, distribution and exhibition 
Government films; (d) to apptove film con- 
‘ts entered into Government 


by Depart- 


nts; (e) to advise on Departmental expendi- 
in film production; (f) to represent the 
ird its 
vanizations ; (g) to advise as to the distribu- 
of Government films abroad; and (h) to 


in relation with commercial film 


elop information services in connection with 
ernment film activities. 

\ll Government Departments have to refer 
the Film Commissioner before undertaking 
film production. Moreover, provision was 
le for the Board to set up an inter-Depart- 
ntal Committee consisting of the Commis- 
ner, the Director of the Government Motion 
ture bureau, and one representative of each 
vernment Department engaged in _ film 
tivities, for the purpose of advising on the 
velopment of a central Government Film 
stribution Service. This Service is admin- 
ered by the Director of the Motion Picture 
and distributes all Government films, 
cept in In addition, the 


special cases. 


irector of the Motion Picture Bureau has the 


of advising Government Departments on 
purchase and maintenance of film apparatus. 


Government War Films. Hardly had the 
tional Film Board been brought into being, 
Mr. 
rk in the Empire Marketing Board Film 
and the G.P.O. Film Unit, in Britain) 
n appointed Film Commissioner, than the 


John Grierson (well-known for his 


ir broke out. This naturally enlarged the 
pe of the Board’s work, and increased its 
portance. This work now comprised the 
(a) War 


ormation; (b) stimulation of tourism; (c) 


king of films for four purposes: 


ational training, especially army instruc- 
; and (d) education. 
rmation service has taken the form of the 


The principal War 
luction each month of a single- or two-reel 
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film, under the general title Canada Carries On, 
dealing with some special subject connected 
with the war. Up-to-date, nine such films have 
been released in Canada, two of which came 
from Britain, while the remainder were either 
produced or adapted in Canada. These nine 
films are: 

Atlantic Patrol 

Letter from Aldershot 

Home Front 

Front of Steel 

Squadron 992 

Wings of Youth 

Britain at Bay 

Letter from Camp Borden 


Un du XXII-iéme* 


to 
achieve good results in the supply of War news- 


Furthermore, the Board has been able 


reels. The making of news-reels in Canada is 
almost entirely the business of one firm, Asso 
News. 


in Canada consist of at least 50% 


ciated Screen Releases of news-reels 
British or 
Canadian matter, the remainder consisting of 
U.S. material. This is because the censorship 
of 


But this system of 


regulations in certain Provinces Canada 
demand this proportion. 
protection, while ensuring that cinema-goers 
in this country see a proportion of Canadian 
news in their news-reels, is useless as a means 
of securing the inclusion of Canadian news in 
American news-reels. Also, the heavy import 
duty imposed by Canada upon the entry (even 
temporary) of photographic apparatus from the 
United States made it unprofitable for Amer- 
ican news-reel companies to cross the border 
and take pictures of current events in Canada. 
Thus, Canada was losing the opportunity of 
securing publicity for herself ,beyond her bor- 
ders in the news-reels of her great neighbour. 
The Film Board has been active in bridging 
this gap: first of all, by arranging with the 
“March of Time” to make the film, Canada at 
War, which has been shown extensively both 
in the United States and in the Dominion: in 


*Un du XXII-iéme is the first film made by the 
Board wholly in French, for distribution particularly 
in Quebec. It is the French counterpart of Letter 
from Camp Borden, made in Valcartier. All the other 
films in the series have been released simultaneously 
in French and English versions. 
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Board 


assist American companies to secure exemption 


addition, the Film has been able to 


from the import restrictions for the making of 
specific news-reels representing suitable Cana- 
dian news stories. And as a result, for in- 
stance, Paramount has made use, during the 
last six months, of twice the number of Cana- 
dian news stories used in the previous six 
months—such matter now going to 17,000 pic- 
ture theatres in all parts of the States. Another 
War activity of the Film Board is the making 
of descriptive news-reels of eight Army Train- 
ing Camps in Quebec, for local exhibition in 
that Province—an example which is to be fol- 
lowed by further similar films, picturing train- 
ing camps in other parts of the Dominion. 


In the field of tourism, the Film Board is 
working for the Tourist Advisory Board, which 


hopes with the 


aid of Dominion Government 


and Provincial Government grants greatly to 


expand its film activities. Among productions 


in hand in this field are films on the Peace 


River and the Great Lakes, a new series on 
the and 
flowers of Canada; in addition, the Board has 


Canadian Painters, films on birds 
acquired a film entitled Folkways of Quebec, 
made by Richard Finnie. Most of these are to 


be released for non-theatrical exhibition, and 


are shot in 16 m.m. kodachrome. 

In addition to these films for public exhibi 
tion, the Film Board is responsible for a num 
ber of 16 m.m. films intended for educational 
use. Although it has so far not undertaken any 
specifically classroom films adapted to a par 
ticular curriculum, it has begun a 
interest films, on The Peoples of Canada and 
their Work. These include the following 
titles : 

Waterways of Canada 

Toilers of the Grand Banks 
Farmers of the Prairies 
Canada’s West Coast Mountains 
Peoples of Canada 


In addition, the Board is co-operating in the 
field of technical training with the plans of the 
Provincial Governments. 

films 


the above-mentioned 


initiated and financed by the Film Board itself ; 


Some of are 
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series of 


others are financed by other Government 
partments. War films are undertaken for 
Director of Public Information, who arra: 
the necessary financing. On an average, a : 
reel film costs from five to seven and a 
thousand dollars to make, and a two-reel | 
from nine thousand to twelve thousand doll 
More than the Boat 


films are produced by the Government Mo 


one-half of Film 
Picture Bureau (Ottawa) ; about one-third 
the Associated Screen News ( Montreal) ; 
the remainder by Audio Pictures (Toront 
or by smaller units in Montreal and elsewhe: 
Every film is produced in both English and 
French versions. 


Distribution of Government Films. Thy 
distribution of films is 


The Motion 
Picture Bureau has a laboratory which makes 


these Government 


effected through several channels. 


prints of many of the Government films ; it als: 
maintains a library, and handles the central 
distribution service of these films. Each of th 
monthly War films of the Film Board, it is 
estimated, reaches a theatrical audience of sony 
two and a quarter millions. The films are dis 
tributed under contract by Columbia Pictures 
of Canada to 730 English and 65 Frencl 
theatres in Canada, which is equivalent 

nearly three-quarters of the total number 

theatres in the Dominion. Each film is show: 
on the same day in twenty-three first 
theatres. Copies of these films are also sho 
in Australia and New Zealand, where they 

adapted and distributed by Fox Film Corpo: 
tion between six and eight hundred theat: 
Other copies go to Britain and are distribut 
by Paramount (1,000 theatres), while the Bi 
ish Ministry of Information likewise distribut 
copies throughout the Colonies.. These pictwu 
are also sent to the five American news-1 
companies, each of whom cuts out a “sto! 
from the reel, and includes it in its gen 
Some of them also shown 


release. are 


“shorts” in New York, and negotiations 
under way for securing wider American 
South American distribution. 

The non-theatrical (i.e. 16 m.m.) distri! 
tion of these films is already beginning to r 
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msiderable audience, although this field is 


yet fully developed. The most popular 


issued for non-theatrical distribution by 
Government have been Heritage, On Guard 
Thee, and the monthly issues of Canada 
es On. Part of this non-theatrical dis- 
ution is handled by commercial operators, 
as General Films of Regina’and Sover- 
l‘ilms of Toronto; the former, for instance, 
vs films in some 1,500 small centres. The 
s are also shown by various leading indus- 
firms, along with their own films, in the 
l-shows which they organize. Such show- 
s are regularly provided, for instance, by the 
eat Pool, United Grain Growers, Bell 
lephone, Ford Motor Company, Shell Oil, 
lassey Harris, etc. The leading religious wel- 
e societies—the Y.M.C.A., the Knights of 
lumbus, the Salvation Army and the Cana- 
Legion War Services—likewise exhibit 
Loard’s films at their shows. The National 
ilm Society helps to distribute such films as 
tage and On Guard For Thee both to its 
branches and to educational bodies 
oughout the Dominion. The Board’s films 
also included in the programmes provided 
soldiers in camps and barracks by the 
ional Armed Forces Committee. In Quebec 
vince, French versions of the films are 
vn by “France Film,” to some 62 theatres 
SO town-halls. Incidentally, a beginning 
been made in supplying 16 m.m. news-reel 
for the militia training camps. A series 
ight items has now been provided for the 
ps in Quebec, picturing life and conditions 
he camps; and similar films, dealing with 
camps, will probably be made later. 


The March of Propaganda. These notes 


the film situation in Canada to-day may now 


summarized as follows: 


l‘irst, for purposes of entertainment Canada 
es almost wholly on the United States, 
le British sources, as a result of the War, 
likely to dry up and lose much even of the 
ll ground they have held for the past few 
rs. Secondly, Canadian audiences have 
Ul opportunity of seeing unusual or experi- 
ntal films imported from abroad and thereby 


of developing their critical taste and acquiring 
new standards of film taste. They are depen- 
dent for new developments upon whatever 
changes take place in the economic and political 
environment of Hollywood. Thirdly, in the 
educational use of films, Canada is very back- 
ward, and making but small progress. Even 
the preliminary stage passed through in other 
countries—that of limited experiment by Edu 
cation Authorities—has not been reached here. 
Nor is there any sign that, with the heavy 
financial demands made by the War, these 
authorities will be anxious to incur the neces- 
sary capital expenditure to provide schools with 
film equipment. The supply of educational 
films remains small, and the process of evaluat- 
ing existing supplies is beginning under the 
aegis of the National Film Society; but much 
of the material does not go beyond the general 
knowledge category, and this has but a limited 
utility in the present crowded state of the 
school curriculum.* Fourthly, the chief ad- 
vance has been made through Governmental 
film activities and the adaptation of the docu- 
mentary film to purposes of Government pub- 
licity. As a by-product of this, some increase 
in the supply of school films may be expected. 
The Government is slowly advancing into the 
film field, as part of a general move towards 
the development of an Information Service, 
which corresponds in a democracy to the Goy 
ernment Propaganda machine in a totalitarian 
state. The National Film Board has_ been 
successful in securing distribution of its films 
through theatrical channels, as a result of the 
War emergency; thus for the first time Cana 
dian audiences are seeing non-commercial 
documentary and film reportage, alongside of 
their usual entertainment fare. In addition, the 
unco-ordinated non-theatrical field is being 
catered for by the Government to an increasing 
extent. It would hardly be too much to say 
that what commercial entertainment and 

*The informational and research services of the 
National Film Society are being more widely used, 
yet this work remains largely dependent on grants 
from such bodies as the Rockefeller Foundation; and 
unless money is also forthcoming soon from Cana- 


dian sources, these services may have to be curtailed 
in future years. 
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formal pedagogy have steered clear of, Propa- a purpose, and perhaps the taking of succe: 
ganda is in a fair way to turn to its own ends— steps to see that they reach the minds of 
the exploitation of the film as a medium younger generation. How far the process 
of information and education. The newly- go and whether the medium will be use: 
awakened interest in education for citizenship abused, depends upon the course of the \ 


possibly provides the opportunity in Canada. the exigencies of post-War social prob! 


Under its influence we may expect to see a and the new form of society which will 


‘ady increase in the production of films with take shape. 





ADULT EDUCATION NEWS 


Conference on Education for Citizen- Canadian Association of Broadcasters, Natio 
ship. On November 20 and 21 there met at Film Society, Red Cross Society, Cana 
Ottawa a large and representative Conference, Legion War Services Committee on Educati 
convened at the instance of the Hon. Mr. C. H. Canada-Newfoundland Education Associat 
Blakeny, Minister of Education, New Bruns- Canadian Association of Junior Chambers 
wick, to discuss a subject of urgent interest, Commerce, and Parliamentary Press Galk 
“Education for Citizenship”. The Conference The aims of the new Council were defined 
met in a Committee Room of the House of (a) To stimulate in the minds of all Canad 
Commons, and was attended by 43 persons, a greater appreciation of the meaning 
representing 8 of the 9 Provincial Departments implications of democracy as a way of life 
of Education (Alberta being absent), the the end that they may better understand 
C.B.C., Film Board, Dominion Bureau of Sta- issues involved in the present struggle, 
tistics, Dominion-Provincial Youth Training, thereby make their maximum contributio1 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation, Canadian the war effort of the nation; (b) To assist 
Legion War Services Committee, a number of | Canadians in reaching an understanding o! 
educational societies (including the Canadian problems which may arise from time to ti 
\ssociation for Adult Education), and the De relating to post-War reconstruction. Sul 
partment of Public Information. The joint quently, on November 21, this Council (wl 
secretaries of the Conference were Dr. E. A. permanent Chairman is the Hon. C 
Corbett and Mr. W. B. Herbert. On Novem-  Blakeny) met for the first time, and appoint 
ber 20, the Conference, after a full discussion, an Executive Committee, composed of 
adopted a resolution setting up a Canadian Duncan McArthur, Minister of Educati 
Council for Education in Citizenship, compris Ontario (Chairman); Dr. Victor Doré, Sup 
ing representatives of the Provincial Depart intendent of Education, Quebec (vice-Cl 
ments of Education, and the following: man); and the following members: E. 
Canadian Conference of Universities, Cana Corbett (Canadian Association for Adult | 
dian Teachers’ Federation, National Federation cation), T. W. L. MacDermot (Canad 
of Home and School Associations, Dominion Institute of International Affairs), Mrs. Walt 
Provincial Youth Training Programme, Cana LLindal ( Dominion-Provincial Youth Trainins 
dian Broadcasting Corporation, National Film CC. M. Crutchfield (Canadian Teachers’ Fed 
Board, Canadian Association for Adult Educa- tion), and W. H. Brittain (Macdonald ( 
tion, Canadian Institute of International lege). The Committee was given powers 


\ffairs. Workers’ Educational Association, recommend additions to, and alterations 1n, 1 
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position of the Council, and also to co-opt 
sentatives from the various regions of 
ida. In the course of the proceedings, the 
Mr. G. H. 

informed the Conference that he hoped 
able to find funds for the furtherance of 
new Association’s work. 


ctor of Public Information, 


He also recom- 
nded the Council to act as an advisory body 
is own Department, and to submit to him 
is for programmes in the field of radio, film 

publications, which he would carry into 


~t 


Manitoba Study Groups. The study 
up idea in Manitoba is a growth of only 
ree years, yet already it is recognized as an 
tegral part of the adult educational move- 
nt. It is following the lead given by St. 
l'rancis Xavier in Nova Scotia. In 1937-38 
Board took an 
tive part in establishing study groups in 


Co-operative Promotion 
Manitoba, and that winter some 18 groups were 
The following winter (1938-39) 
re were 58 study groups. The outlines pre- 


pared by the Co-operative Promotion Board 
] 


rganized. 


used by the groups were on: the rural 
community, co-operation, co-operative medi- 
cine, credit unions, the need for organization, 
| During the summer of 1939 the 

W organization known as Manitoba Federa- 
It took 
place of the United Farmers of Manitoba, 


ivestock,. 
n of Agriculture came into being. 


Manitoba Co-operative Conference and 
ried on the educational work hitherto con- 
lucted by the two organizations and by the 
Co-operative Promotion Board. Last winter 
here were 180 study groups conducted by the 
nitoba Federation of Agriculture using the 


outlines mentioned above, and there is 


every indication of further development of this 
work during the coming winter. Besides these 
groups our French speaking Canadians under 
the direction of Father Couture have a num- 
ber of study groups in many of the Catholic 
parishes and have in the neighbourhood of one 
thousand members. The subjects they discuss 
are “co-operation” and “credit unions”. Then 
our Mennonite Canadians are very active in 
this way and are giving particular attention to 
“co-operation” and “citizenship”. 


Folk School Project in Ontario. Mr. Art 
Haas, of Holstein, Ontario, reports further 
progress in his scheme of establishing folk 
schools in Ontario. This autumn he has estab- 
lished schools at Conn, Flesherton, Park Head, 
Ripley and Blyth. At Conn the school is run 
by a committee representing the Church, the 
Institute, the Junior Farmers, the U.F.Y.P.O., 
and the Co-operative store. At Flesherton 
there is a very live group of young Church 
people, acting in concert with Collingwood 
U.F.Y.P.0. At Park Head, after Mr. Haas 
had spoken to the County Convention of the 
United Farmers in Bruce County, he was 
offered four houses to accommodate the school, 
and ten pupils volunteered in fifteen minutes. 
Good publicity is being secured for the move- 
ment through radio; the local stations at Owen 
Sound (CFOS) and Wingham have offered 
Mr. Haas free time in the evening programme, 
to the extent of six fifteen minute broadcasts. 
Mr. Haas recently entertained at his home a 
party of 18 ex-pupils of the past season's 
schools, and discussed with them the type of 
broadcast to be put over, and ways of improv- 
ing the school curriculum during the coming 


Winter. 


PAMPHLETS THAT INFORM 


Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs 


10 cents each) 


and Treaties, by Arnold D. McNair 


Vice-Chancellor of Liverpool University ex- 
how the present imperfect state of international 


law causes the breaking of treaties, and urges that 
some means must be found of establishing a procedure 
for peaceful change, as an alternative to perpetually 
recurrent wars. He pleads for a reformed Covenant 
of the League of Nations, set free from connection 
with any particular group of treaties, and backed by 
an effective permanent court of international justice. 
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The Gestapo, by O. C. Giles Shake Hands, Latin America, by Mary 
Deals with Himmler’s secret police in Germany, Lean and J. R. Baldwin 
and the part which it plays in tightening the grip of 
Nazism on the German nation and on the subjugated 
peoples of Europe. The Gestapo is not a mere secret 
intelligence service without executive powers and sub- 
ect to the law of the land. It is the bodyguard of 
the new German State, and consists of fanatical 
fighters for National Socialism. It enjoys absolute 
immunity for its acts, is independent of judicial control, 
and is nearly supreme over the administrative Depart- 
ments of Government. 
ceroMgetiges ie a Other Pamphlets 
Britain's Blockade, by R. W. B. Clarke 
Discusses the objects and methods of blockade and Credit Unions in Manitoba, published by 
its re lation to the strategy of air bombing. The author Department of Agriculture, Manitoba 
analyses the position with regard to raw materials, —_ . mT 
rh : oc fib: A serag A first-rate, illustrated pamphlet describing 
such as oil, and food supplies, and concludes that “from , ; Laer ors 
Pa on ’ unions, their origin, history, and organization. 
the Summer of 1941 onwards, open weaknesses may , : : . : 
poh Phe: , ; method of question and answer is used, which ma 
tend to develop and by 1942 the position of the Axis . bon 
é : : By / every point and fact clear. There are sections on 
powers may have been weakened to a sufficient extent zs : : ~r 
reg ae me er Tyee See : to start a credit union, how to secure efficient mana; 
to enable the British forces, reinforced at an ever- , 
: reas er : ment, and how to get the most out of such a unior 
increasing rate by supplies from the United States ; . > : apy ag 
hr De, : oe : et A credit union is more than a savings institution; ; 
and the Dominions, to take the offensive on a decisive ag egy 
scale” helps to build character and personality in its men 


: ‘ F : e : bers, and to increase goodwill and mutual trust in th 
Australia and New Zealand at War (Canadian community. Up to August, 1940, 32 credit unions 
series), Edited by 7. W. Holmes have been incorporated in Manitoba, with 2,400 n 
cara bers and nearly $50,000 assets. 


Re-examination of the Pan-American Unio 
the light of recent developments (such as the Og 
burg Agreement) bringing Canada into clos 
lationship with other American countries. The aut 
plead for more co-operation with the States of 
America, and advocate Canada’s participation 
Union, as a means of helping Britain and inc: 
her own economic strength. 


Gives the main facts about the political and eco- 
nomic situation in these Dominions, and the extent of The British Empire, by Ramsay Muir 
their contribution to the War effort. , : 
(Jonathan Cape), 6d 
Macmillan War Pamphlets (3d each) The well-known historian on the British Empir: 


2 : how it grew and how it works. He traces the histor 
Let There Be Liberty, by A. P. Herbert of Empire-building and the development of Domini 
Text of a speech delivered at Bath, England, by self-government, and deals with such subjects as th 
the well-known individualist and humourist, who conquest and administration of India, and the part 
writes that “our liberties are like our teeth. We for- tion of Africa. In such a short pamphlet, many 
get the very existence of our teeth until we have the tentious issues cannot, of course, be discussed 
toothache.” He defends Parliament and the Press length; but there will be general agreement wit! 
against the critics of democracy and explains what conclusion, that, if ever the world addresses 
civil liberties are. . seriously to the problem of establishing just relat 
, rs . between modern civilized, and backward, peoples 
War With Honour, by A. A. Milne cial ceaalial saatineens aan ta: Sia te ha uel 
and achievements of the British Empire; for 
experience and this achievement, in spite of t 
imperfections, have shown the way of advance 
the crude conception of Empire as domination, to 1 
Nordic Twilight, by E. M. Forster nobler conception of diverse peoples linked tog 
, r in a single commonwealth, and dwelling in fre 
and peace”. 


One of Britain’s foremost peacetime pacifists 
recants his own teachings in Peace With Honour on 
the ground that Hitler’s fanaticism has cancelled 
rational argument. 


A prophecy of what the Nazis would do to British 
culture if they won the War. 


Nazi and Nazarene, by Ronald Knox Canadian Farm Problems, by W. H. Britt 


Analysis of Hitler’s persecution of the Roman (Canadian Association for Adult Educati 
Catholic Church in Germany, with a study of the | 
- ~ - : nts each 
Concordat of July, 1933. (10 cents each) 


This is a series of sixteen pamphlets, each deal 
BEHIND THE HEADLINE” Serres (Canadian with a single problem, issued to accompany the fort 
coming series of C.B.C. broadcasts which beg 
January, 1941. The first pamphlet is entitled 
dian Institute of International Affairs) There Too Many Farmers? and the second S/ 
Canada Restrict Farming of Sub-Marginal Land 


Association for Adult Education, and Cana- 


(10 cents each) 
oar , Pulling Together for Twenty-Five Years, 
Confederation Marches On, by R. M. Fowler ’ 

A comment on the: Rowell-Sirois Report, explain- H. H. Hannam 
ing how it was compiled, summarising its main recom- Brief story of events and people in the | 
mendations, and indicating the issues involved in its Farmers’ Movement in Ontario during the qu 
implementation. century, 1914-1939. 
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FARM PROBLEMS ON THE AIR 


‘My advice to the farm boy is to get out 
.griculture now, for if you are prepared to 
in it you'll have to fight as you never 
sht before’. This startling quotation 1s 

n from the Canadian Press report of Mr. 

|. Scott’s address as President of the United 

mers Co-operative Company to the annual 
reholders meeting in Toronto on November 
2sth, 1940. It indicates the seriousness of the 
iation facing Canadian farmers, not only in 
poverty-stricken West, but also in the once- 
sperous East. The problems with which 
rmers are confronted now are more complex 
ud difficult than they have ever been before. 
t is with this situation in mind that a series of 
C.B.C. broadcasts dealing with “Canadian 
farm Problems” has been planned. During 
the past six months a committee representative 
{ the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, the 
Canadian Association for Adult Education, the 
Ontario Federation of Agriculture, the United 
l‘armers Co-operative Company, the Rural Ex- 
tension Service of McGill University and other 
iarm organizations has been meeting period- 
ically to work out plans for this project. The 
Canadian Association for Adult Education is 
publishing a series of sixteen ten-cent study 
utlines on Canadian Farm Problems edited 
by Dr. W. H., Brittain which will be used with 
the broadcasts, both as source material and as 
supplementary material. 

“The Canadian Farm Problems” broadcasts 
will be a series of twelve every Tuesday evening 
irom 9,00-9.30 p.m. Eastern Standard Time 
beginning on January 21st. These broadcasts 
vill discuss the farmer’s problems—marketing, 

rices, taxes, credit, organization, government 
ntrol, health, education, opportunity for 
ith, etc., in a new and dramatic form. The 
iple of a typical Ontario farming community 
vill deal with their own problems in a realistic, 
lown-to-earth manner. This series which has 
en planned as a regional educational pro- 
amme will be heard on the Eastern network 
i the C.B.C. only. Neil Morrison and Orville 
ugg of the C.B.C. staff are in charge of the 
broadcasts. A large-scale attempt to organize 
listening groups will be made in the three 
regions of Ontario, Quebec and the Maritimes. 
‘he co-operating farm and educational organi- 
lions are anxious to utilize the broadcasts as 
means of fostering a wide study group 
vement among farmers. 
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CANADIAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT EDUCATION 


HE Canadian Association for Adult Education was organized in 1935 with the 
following purposes; (a) To serve as a clearing-house for adult education in 
Canada; ()) to develop interest by means of publications, radio and conferences; 
(c) to suggest methods and to improve the work in adult education; (d) to pro- 
vide for study and research; (e) to undertake experiments and demonstrations; 
(f) to advise grant-giving bodies, educational trusts, and private donors, regarding 
the status of any organization that applies for a grant. The Association is a 
national organization with fifty affiliated educational bodies; universities, depart- 
ments of education and voluntary institutions. The Association derives its sup- 
port from grants in aid, and membership fees. The membership fee is $2.00 per 
annum for individuals, and $10.00 per annum for affiliated societies. The 
Executive Committee, which is responsible for the publication of this magazine, 
consists of the following: 
President—DrR. GEORGES BOUCHARD 
Immediate Past President—CoL_- WILFRID Bovey (Montreal). 
Chairman of Executive Committee—W. J. DUNLOP (Toronto). 
Treasurer—F. C. AULD (Toronto). 
Members of Executive Committee—Mrs. H. P. PLuMpPTRE (Toronto); 
A. B. MAcDONALD (Antigonish); Dr. S. F. MAINE (London); Dr. 
L. S. Kirnck (Vancouver); Ross WINTER (Queen’s University); Dr. 
B. O. FILTEAU (Quebec); Mrs. GERALD W. BrirKs (Montreal); Dr. 
H. F. Munro (Halifax). 
Secretary—R. E. G. Davis (Toronto). 
Director—E. A. CORBETT. 
Editor—R. S. LAMBERT. 
Headquarters: 198 COLLEGE STREET, TORONTO, ONTARIO 














FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


is published monthly by the Canadian Association for Adult Education. Annual subscription is 
$1.00, and price of single copies 10 cents. The next issue will appear in January. 


Back numbers of Food For Thought dealing with the following subjects are 
still available:-— 


January: THIS FREEDOM (Civil Liberties) 
May: MIND UNDER FIRE (Propaganda) 
June: HOW HEALTHY IS CANADA ? 
September: CANADA'S WAR EFFORT 
October: YOUTH, WAR AND IDEALISM 
November: DO YOU DESERVE DEMOCRACY? 


Copies obtainable from 198 College Street, Toronto Price, 10 cents each 














